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sent no supplies at all.1 One regiment of Maryland militia had no shirts and the men wrapped blankets about their bare bodies.2 One day State troops would come into camp, and the next day leave. How could war be conducted, how could battles be fought and won, through such freakish, uncertain power as that?
But how could this vaunted liberty, which orators had proclaimed and which Lieutenant Marshall himself had lauded to his frontier companions in arms, be achieved except by a well-organized army, equipped, supplied, and directed by a competent central Government? This was the talk common among the soldiers of the Continental establishment in which John Marshall was a lieutenant. In less than two years after he entered the regular service, even officers, driven to madness and despair by the pusillanimous weakness of Congress, openly denounced that body; and the soldiers themselves, who saw their wounds and sufferings coming to naught, cursed that sham and mockery which the jealousy and shallowness of State provincialism had set up in place of a National Government.3
All through the latter half of 1776, Lieutenant
1  Hatch says that Connecticut provided most bountifully for her men. (Hatch, 87.) But Chastellux found the Pennsylvania line the best equipped;   each Pennsylvania regiment  had even a band of music. (Chastellux, 65.)
2  "The only garment they possess is a blanket elegantly twined about them. You may judge, sir, how much this apparel graces their appearance in parade." (Inspector Fleury to Von Steuben, May 13, 1778; as quoted in Hatch, 87.)
3  Diary of Joseph Clark; Proceedings-, N.J. Hist. Soc. (1st Series), via, 104. The States would give no revenue to the general Government and the officers thought the country would go to pieces, (Hatch, 154.)